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DISCUSSION 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR FRAME 

ACCURATE criticism is an invaluable safeguard and often can 
be received profitably in silence. Perhaps silence is a safe 
resort also where criticism is contrary to fact and tinged with preju- 
dice, in accordance with a principle enunciated by Henry Ward 
Beecher that upon meeting in the road an animal of the species 
mephitis mephitica it is the better part of valor to go around him 
and surrender the middle of the road. 

I wish, however, to make this belated protest against the state- 
ments of Professor J. A. Frame 1 regarding the writer's "Education 
and Problems of the Protestant Ministry"; the latter is a reprint of 
a condensed series of articles which it is hoped may appear eventu- 
ally in more elaborate and carefully edited form. This delayed 
protest is written at the suggestion of friends, who urge that the 
matter should not be ignored. More than one of these friends are 
progressive seminarians. 

Professor Frame is exercised with reference to the incompetency 
of persons called upon to give their judgment regarding the duties 
and ideals of ministers. After the manner of disputants who rely 
upon humor rather than fact when cornered, he dubs these persons 
"experts" (his interpolation), and then proceeds to show that they 
are not experts. The reviewer totally failed to grasp the writer's 
evaluation of these witnesses, since a leading argument of the whole 
discussion is that the minister's activity is often circumscribed by 
the opinions and demands of conventional church-goers rather than 
by experts ; that the unreasonable demands, whims, and theories rep- 
resented by this group of church-goers, who are informed upon the 
subject in the conventional sense, usually handicap even a well- 
equipped and honest pastor. For such a minister the writer re- 
peatedly expresses his respect and sympathy. 

With fitting sarcasm our reviewer writes: 

In the treatment of the first point, there is a running comment upon the 
replies received from a hundred or more persons whose opinions were solicited 
in reference to the qualifications of the minister — intellectual, moral, and the 
like — and in reference to his pastoral duties — the matter of sermons, prayer, 
communion, baptism, marriage, etc. The suspicions one might have as to the 
competency of the witnesses are allayed in advance by the assurance that the 
persons "are informed upon this subject" (p. 9). It is interesting to note the 
disagreement among these experts. . . . While the reader who is actually engaged 
in the business of training college graduates for the pastorate is grateful for 
the opinions of these experts, he would have been still more grateful to them 
had they bothered to give reasons for their opinions. 

1 This Journal, October 8, 1908, pp. 580, 582. 
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Our critic and philological judge affirms that he is engaged in 
the "business of training college graduates for the pastorate"; of 
course there are the hypercritical persons outside of seminaries who 
might affirm, in view of the enormous sums of money wasted in 
seminary endowments and property (which altogether are greater 
than law and medical endowments and property combined, and yet 
benefit only one fifth as many students, p. 58), as well as because of 
the mechanized methods of some seminaries, that his is a very poor 
kind of "business." Neglecting this digression, it is interesting to 
contrast with the statements above quoted the actual paragraphs 
referred to in the "Education and Problems of the Protestant Min- 
istry," and some of the context, which I understand seminary ex- 
perts in hermeneutics say it is not safe to omit in honest exegesis: 

" Custom, that monster, custom, who all sense doth eat," feeds the minister; 
when unkind custom can not be ignored, it must be rebuked or conciliated. The 
whims of the populace, the unwritten code which places the minister at the 
service of the people day and night, the conventions regarding his habits, the 
conversation, amusements, dress, sermons, as well as the formal vows and creed, 
offer formidable influences for the lover of spiritual freedom to meet. Whether 
in the atmosphere of a self-assured radicalism or of iron-clad orthodoxy the 
minister must suffer where these factors exist; spontaneity crushed in him 
leaves little power to stimulate those who hear, and there results in the field 
of organized religion arid wastes of uniformity (p. 8). As constituted in age, 
sex, nationality, occupation, and religious preference, the group is fairly repre- 
sentative of American church-goers. A more than average type of intelligence 
is represented; numerous highly representative men, strangers to the author, 
responded with surprising promptness and care (p. 12). If an objector holds 
up his own ideal in contradiction to the content of this chapter, let him remember 
until he can bring to bear upon the problem more numerous testimonies than 
are presented in our small group, that the voices of more than a hundred per- 
sons, informed upon this subject, remain more instructive than the voice of but 
one man (p. 9). It is desirable to ascertain the individual experiences, ideas, 
and the conventional attitude of church-goers regarding the minister and the 
church, for these are the mental factors with which he actually deals. We can 
not cipher out all this o priori, and must collect it in burdensome, inductive 
fashion from persons to whom the problems are matters of living interest (p. 10) . 

Another parallel comparison of the review and the reviewed is 
relevant. 

Says Mr. Frame : 

The conclusion which the author draws from the possession of what he calls 
" a rude cross-section of the minds of a small group " amounts to little more 
than this: that the pastor is a valuable man in the social group and that he 
should be better trained. 

Here are the actual conclusions, referred to in the above lines: 

Abstracting and repeating the conclusions suggested by the material in this 
chapter we recapitulate in a few words: 

(a) The ministerial profession has high present value and possibilities as a 
social group. 
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(6) The minister theoretically embodies the highest human ideals. 

(c) In practise, he is forced to drudgery and humiliating restrictions. 

(d) Abandonment of trivial, exacting, and of poverty-breeding labors im- 
posed solely by custom and organizations should be undertaken by pastors, but 
with assumption of the burdens of new issues laid bare by science. 

(e) Educational methods to promote intellectual longevity are demanded. 
Continued varied interests are equally important for efficiency and happiness. 

(f) Admission to the ranks of religious and moral specialists should be 
made impossible to weaklings and parasites. The newly revealed responsibilities 
of the ministry require the best of men and better methods than now exist for 
their training (p. 53). 

The undersigned returns thanks for the references mentioned 
with such delicacy and hesitancy; perhaps it might be profitable for 
him also to review the elusive details of philology, a modicum of 
which he once knew when he taught dead languages. In regard 
to the designation of his modest essay as a "book," the author re- 
grets that a slip of the pen must have caused him to neglect the 
substitution of a proper word in place of book, when condensing for 
the printer the seven original chapters. He must decline the invita- 
tion of Mr. Frame for "a real discussion of the function of the min- 
ister and the nature of his method before plunging into a critique 
of the methods and work of existing seminaries." A priori discus- 
sions of such problems do not offer attraction, and besides, fossilized 
seminarians can be found who already are dogmatically certain of 
that function and method. It is somewhat surprising to the author 
that a message smacking suspiciously of that old, traditional hostil- 
ity of theologians to the investigation of religious problems should 
emanate from a seminary so progressive as the Union Theological 
Seminary. The writer even contemplates embodying the whole of 
Mr. Frame 's review in his book as an interesting modern illustration 
of the survival in high places of a certain well-known attitude of 
mind that has sometimes characterized theologians in the ancient 
conflict of ecclesiasticism and science. 

David Spence Hill. 

Nashville, Tennessee. 

SOCIETIES 

SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

A JOINT meeting with the New York Branch of the American 
Psychological Association occurred on February 22, 1909. 
An afternoon session was held in the Psychological Laboratory of 
Columbia University, and, after dinner at the Faculty Club of this 
university, an evening session was held at the American Museum of 
Natural History. The scientific program was as follows : 



